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MUSIC. 



THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn, with its four hundred thousand inhabitants, is still 
playfully styled the " dormitory of New York," and not without 
reason, since it furnishes daily to New York not less than two hun- 
dred thousand of the struggling mass of humanity which make 
the lower end of Manhattan Island, during business hours, look 
like a vast bee-hive in the swarming season. But, after all, Brook- 
lyn has an individuality of its own, and has manifested it especially 
in the direction of aesthetic culture. Its Art Association, Histori- 
cal Society and Mercantile Library are quite the peers of similar 
institutions in New York: while its Philharmonic Society is un- 
. questionably the most successful, musically as well as financially, 
of any in the country. 

It must not be inferred that this position in musical matters has 
been attained without the most arduous and persistent labor. It 
has necessitated an amount of self-sacrifice worthy of imitation ; 
and it is our purpose, at the close of the last brilliant season of this 
Society, to give some account of the organization which may in- 
spire emulation elsewhere. 

In April, 1857, a company of public-spirited gentlemen met at 
the Athenaeum, and made a musical " declaration of independ- 
ence " of New York ; or, in other words, resolved " to organize an 
association for giving in Brooklyn a series of musical concerts, 
similar to those so long enjoyed by the people of New York, 
under the auspices of their Philharmonic Society." Hon. Judge 
Greenwood presided, and Mr. Luther B. Wyman acted as secre- 
tary. Professor Robert R. Raymond reported a series of resolu- 
tions warmly advocating the organization of such a society. There 
was a good deal said about their dependence upon New York for 
art culture, and the true American spirit of freedom displayed itself 
in the determination that Brooklyn should set up for itself 
in musical entertainments of the best class. A committee of 
seven, including the gentlemen already named and Messrs. 
Edward Whitehouse, Carl Prox, Leopold Bierwith, and 
Mr. Spier, were appointed a committee to draft a plan of 
organization. Over a hundred prominent citizens convened 
to receive the report. A constitution was adopted, and the 
following board of directors was chosen : Edward White- 
house, Charles Christmas, Robert R. Raymond, Luther B. 
Wyman, A. Cooke Hull, L. S. Burnham, John Greenwood, 
P. K. Weitzel, Alfred Large, Chas. A. Townsend, George 
C. Ripley, W. M. Newell, Chas. Congdon, Samuel Sloan, 
H. Meynen, Henry F. Vail, Robert H. Berdell, E. D. 
Plimpton, William Poole, Luke W. Thomas, David M. 
Stone, R. H. Tucker, Lea Luqueer, George G. Hastings, 
and C. M. Congreve. 

On the 15th of April the society was incorporated, and 
the officers elected were, Luther B. Wyman, president; 
Edward Whitehouse, first vice-president ; John Greenwood, 
second vice-president; Robert R. Raymond, secretary, and 
A. Cooke Hull, treasurer. 

The Athenaeum was then the only respectable concert 
hall in Brooklyn. The concerts were announced for this, 
and Theodore Eisfeldt was appointed conductor of the 
society. J. Noll, the veteran violinist, was the leader. 
The first concert was given November 14, 1857, with Miss 
Henrietta Behrend, sopranG, and L. Schreiber, cornet, as 
soloists, and an orchestra of forty musicians. The most 
brilliant success attended the enterprise, and the hall was 
unable to contain all who desired to attend. 

The success of the first season induced the management 
to increase the eight rehearsals and four concerts to fifteen 
of the former and five of the latter, as now retained. Dur- 
ing Mr. Eisfeldt's absence in Europe, Mr. Carl Bergmann 
was appointed conductor. In the third season, Mr. Eisfeldt 
resumed and retained the baton until the close of the eighth 
season, when he returned to Germany, where he has since 
resided. Mr. Bergmann succeeded him as conductor, and 
held the office (with the exception of the tenth and eleventh 
seasons, when Theodore Thomas presided) until the six- 
teenth season (1873-74), when Mr. Thomas was again chosen 
leader. No change has since been made. 

We can not attempt to give a detailed enumeration of the works 
performed by the society, or the names of all the famous artists 
who have appeared at its concerts. Among the latter we note 
especially Madame Parepa-Rosa, L. M. Gottschalk, Madames 
Gazzaniga, Fabbri and Pauline Colson, Miss Hinckley, Miss Kel- 
logg, Madame Strakosch, Miss Carlotta Patti, Signors Susini 
and Brignoli, Bruno Wollenhaupt, S. B. Mills, Richard Hoff- 
man, Madame D'Angri, Theodore Thomas, Signor Bellini, Herr 
Hermans, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Madame Camilla Urso, Mile. 
Helena De Katow, Signors Mazzoleni and Massimiliani, Miss 
Minnie A. Hauck, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Signor Ronconi, Herr 
Carl Pruckner, Miss Anna Mehlig, Miss Annie Louise Cary, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, and, in brief, nearly all the best artists, foreign 
and domestic, who have been available since the organization of 
the society. 

The society, however, has not been without its adversities. The 
apathy of the public one year nearly brought financial ruin upon 
it ; but by the generous assistance of Miss Adelaide Phillipps, the 
season was finished without loss. Again, in 1868, the directors, 
unable to excite popular interest, suspended the concerts for a 
season. But this was the only interruption, for the privation of a 
series of concerts was a lesson which did not require repetition. 

At the opening of the season of 1873-74, an engagement was 
made with Theodore Thomas, as conductor, and his excellent or- 
chestra, conceded to be the best this country has ever yet seen. 
The announcement revived more than the old enthusiasm in the 
Philharmonic, and the sale of tickets was complete long before the 
first rehearsal. The music committee seized the opportunity to 
raise the standard of the compositions rendered, and found in the 
attendants ready acquiescence and appreciation. 

Were we able to publish the programmes from the opening con- 
cert to the close of the last season, the casual reader would remark 
the gradual rise in the class of music presented. At first large 
concessions were made to the comparatively low standard of public 
taste. As fast as the audiences would bear it, the standard was 



raised, and programmes were received with unqualified enjoyment 
last season, which ten or fifteen years ago would have put a large 
part of the audience to sleep or sent them home unhappy. 

It is somewhat interesting to present here the first and latest 
programme of the society's concerts. The first was given, as we 
have stated, Saturday evening, November 14, 1857. These were 
the selections : 

Symphony No. 3, "Heroica" (Beethoven); " Hear ye Israel," 
from "Elijah" (Mendelssohn), by Miss Behrend. Concerto for 
Cornet (Schreiber), by L. Schreiber. " Ruy Bias" Overture 
(Mendelssohn) ; "Ave Maria," Cornet (Schubert), by L. Schreiber. 
Aria from "Linda" (Donizetti), by Miss Behrend. " Oberon " 
Overture (Weber). 

At the last concert the Glee and Madrigal Society of Brooklyn 
were the vocalists, and Mr. Richard Hoffman the pianist. The 
following programme was rendered : 

Symphony in E flat (Mozart) ; a. " How sweet the moonlight " 
(Leslie); b. "The Hunting Song" (Benedict), by the Glee and 
Madrigal Society. Concerto in C minor (Beethoven), by Richard 
Hoffman. " Faust : Ein Musikalishes Characterbild " (Rubinstein); 
Barcarole from Fourth Concerto (Bennett), by Richard Hoffman. 
a. "Sands o' Dee " (Macfarren) ; b " Lullaby of Life " (Leslie), 
by the Glee and Madrigal Society. Symphonic Poem, " Tasso " 
(Liszt). 

The repertoire for the season, of the principal works, will give a 
still better idea of the growth of musical taste in Brooklyn. The 
leading selections were : 

Symphonies. — Beethoven — No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 Schu- 
mann — No. 1 in B flat, Op. 38. Schubert — B minor (unfinished). 
Mendelssohn — No. 3 in A minor. Haydn — Oxford (first time). 
Beethoven — No. 6, Pastorale, in F major. Mozart — E flat, 
Kochel 543 (first time). Bach — Suite in B minor (first time). 
Liszt — Symphonic Poem — Orpheus. Bach — Ciaconne (new), 




LUTHER B. WYMAN. 

adapted for orchestra by J. Raff. Liszt — Symphonic Poem — 
Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo. Rubinstein — Ein Musikalishes Char- 
acterbild, Op. 68 (first time). Brahms — Hungarian Dances (new). 
Wagner— Kaiser March. Brahms — Theme and Variations, Op. 
18 (first time). 

Concertos. — Beethoven— C minor, Op. 37 (first movement). 
Raff — Op. 158 (new). Bennett — Barcarole from Fourth Con- 
certo. 

Overtures. — Wagner— Eine Faust Overture. Rubinstein — Tri- 
omphale, Op. 43 (new). Beethoven — Leonore, No. 2, Schu- 
mann — Bride of Messina. 

The officers and board of directors for the past season were : 
L. B. Wyman, president; H. K. Sheldon, first vice-president; 
Wm. Poole, second vice-president; B. T. Frothingham, secre- 
tary; John C. Beale, treasurer. Executive Committee — John T. 
Howard, chairman ; L. S. Burnham, H. C. King, S. H. Mur- 
lin and C. A. Townsend. Music Committee — Horatio C. King, 
chairman ; Henry K. Sheldon, S. H. Murlin and J. T. Howard. 
Board of Directors — R. R. Raymond, C. H. Baxter, Francis Vin- 
ton, W. H. Cromwell, Joseph P. Holbrook, Henry Sanger, C. L. 
Burnett, John D. Elwell, Henry Camp, Wm. T. Pratt, H. G. 
Reeve, M. E. Sand, C. L. Fincke, F. H. Cowperthwaite, Robert 
D Sharp and Henry N. Whitney. 

In closing this sketch of the society, it is proper to make espe- 
cial mention of Mr. Luther B. Wyman, whose portrait is herewith 
presented. Upon the organization of the society, he was elected 
president, and has held the position, without interruption, until the 
present time. In April last, just before the closing concert, he was 
prostrated with a paralytic stroke ; and this was, we believe, his 
first absence from his post, since his election to the responsible 
position of president. 

Luther Boynton Wyman was born at Woburn, Massachusetts, 
in February, 1805, and is now in his seventy-first year. At the age 
of twenty he went to Boston, where an excellent bass voice secured 
him membership in the Handel and Haydn Society. His superior 
culture also made him prominent in solo performances in oratorio, 
and in the production of other important vocal works in Boston. 



In 1830 Mr. Wyman went to Troy, where he obtained a position as 
clerk in the Troy Towboat Company. He was soon appointed 
choirmaster of the Second Presbyterian Church, which office he 
held for two years, and also became a member of the Troy Musi- 
cal Society. 

After three years he removed to New York, retaining still his 
connection with the Towboat Company. His musical taste at once 
led him to join the New York Sacred Music Society. His mem- 
bership continued fifteen years, during the last five of which he 
was its president. The society was the most notable of the period, 
and was assisted by Caradori Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wood, 
Mrs. Austin, and all the leading artists of that day. After a year, 
Mr. Wyman entered the shipping house of C. H. Marshall and 
Goodhue & Co., with which he has ever since been identified. In 
1840, he removed to Brooklyn, then a city of thirty-five thousand 
inhabitants. Soon after he was elected president of the Brooklyn 
Sacred Music Society, of which Paul K. Weitzel was conductor, 
and also received the appointment of director of music, in the 
newly erected Unitarian Church, of which Rev. Dr. Farley was 
at that time the pastor. As president of the society, he superin- 
tended the production of " Samson " and the " Messiah " at Ply- 
mouth Church, and of the " Seven Sleepers," by Karl Lowe, in 
the hall of the old Academy, on the site where the Packard Insti- 
tute now stands. In 1857, as we have stated, he was elected 
president of the Philharmonic Society. To his energy is largely 
due the erection of the present Academy of Music, the demand for 
which grew out of the great popularity of the Philharmonic con- 
certs, and the inadequacy of the Athenaeum to hold the number 
who desired to attend. In the erection of the building, he nar- 
rowly escaped falling a victim to his zeal ; for while attending an 
engagement with the master-mason, a severe gust struck the 
building, overturned the rafters and buried Mr. Wyman among 
the debris. He was confined to his bed for over six weeks. 

Besides the prominent aid Mr. Wyman has rendered mu- 
sical matters in Brooklyn, he took an active part in the or- 
ganization of regiments for the war, in the Sanitary Fair, 
and in patriotic concerts for charitable purposes. During a 
long and active business career, he has found time to enter 
energetically into many undertakings of a social and be- 
nevolent character, to which he has freely given his hearty 
attention and assistance. He has been incessantly at work 
helping others, and has done a great deal more for the 
world than the world has ever done for him. 



ART. 

MERLE'S "HEAD OF OUR SAVIOUR." 

Great works of Christian art are too few in this country 
to allow one to pass unheeded into the possible oblivion of 
a private collection. 

There was recently exhibited at Leavitt's sale gallery in 
New York, one of the grandest conceptions of the visible 
form and features of Our Lord, which art, ancient or mod- 
ern, has produced. It is the love-work of Hugues Merle, of 
Paris, and as an ideal does credit to his head and heart, and 
exhibits the wonderful skill of his consummate handling. 
That the artist loves his Lord, is plainly revealed on the 
now sacred canvas, and indeed the beholder can not help 
sharing the emotion. It is really an inspiring presentation 
of " the One altogether lovely." 

Pictures of Christ are generally disappointing; for most 
Christians have a well-defined, spiritual ideal, which the 
picture does not equal ; but there is something in this mas- 
ter-work that almost fills the observer, head and heart. 

The execution is faultless, the divine dignity of the Christ 
rendered as clearly as art can render it, and the amazing 
beauty and tenderness of a face that seems also to reveal 
the inner light of divinity, charms one as he gazes into the 
love-light of those holy eyes. And yet there are not want- 
ing suggestions of the omnipotence which stilled the tem- 
pest on Galilee, and said to Lazarus, " Come forth." The 
Christian heart will say: ."This is indeed One with whom I can 
trust my soul — One under whose benignant sway a universe 
might rest." 

As it is impossible to rest in the abstract conception of Him 
who came to reveal the Father's glory, while pictorial images so 
abound, such a masterly conception as this makes more vivid and 
satisfactory our objective idea of the lineaments of Jesus. For the 
sake of those Who may never have the privilege of beholding such 
a work, we will briefly describe it : 

The figure shows the head and body to just below the breasts, 
the right hand in full crossing the breast, and the fingers gently 
touching the region of the heart in the attitude of tender earnest- 
ness. The left fore-arm in full is shown, and the hand raised in 
the attitude of entreaty and tender persuasion, as well as authority. 
Great delicacy of treatment and conception is exhibited in the 
hands, which are extremely delicate, while strong and manly. 
The vesture comprises the under-tunic of a purplish brown, very 
subtle and rich in effect, while oyer the right shoulder drapes the 
toga of blue. The head is of the noblest Caucasian type ; the 
forehead full, lofty, and grand, with a brow of majestic contour. 
The nose is long, thin, and exquisitely chiseled at the nostrils, 
which are marvelously indicative of power and purity. The first 
thought of hauteur, which arises from the proud dignity of nostril 
and lip, melts into that of tenderness and love, as one looks longer 
and remembers that He was divine. The eyes are wonderfully 
deep and pure, and radiant with an inner glory which illuminates 
their tender blue. The lips are curved into the purest lines of 
beauty, and harmonize perfectly with the contour of the nose. 
The light-brown hair ripples in wavelets to the shoulders, and is 
scant rather than full, parted in the middle of the forehead. A 
halo of soft light glows about the back of the head. The beard is 
very slight, of a yellowish tinge, short, fine and curly, almost 
blending into the flesh tint in many places. The whole effect is 
that of delicate but complete manhood. 

Altogether, the conception is pleasing, winning, inspiring ; and 
such a handling of such a theme ought to hold a prominent place 
in our best public art-treasury, if yet available for that purpose. 



